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"FROM INDIA TO THE PLANET MARS." 

BY JAMES H. HYSLOP, PROFESSOR OF LOGIC AND ETHICS IN CO- 
LUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 



The fairies could not have pleased Alice in Wonderland more 
than M. Flournoy's recent book on the mediumship of Mile. 
Smith will please two classes of readers. Those who are looking 
for romances dealing with the interest in another world can 
read this book with unabated fascination, if they can manage to 
shake off all scientific encumbrances, and if they can escape the 
author's explanation of his phenomena. On the other hand, the 
sceptic and scientific devotee can read it with the malicious de- 
light of an iconoclast bent on demolishing the gods of the spiritu- 
alist. "From India to the Planet Mars" is a book that has 
appeared just at the psychological moment. The public has been 
prepared by the work of the Society for Psychical Research, and 
more especially by the Piper phenomena and Dr. Richard Hodg- 
son's report on them, to expect some sort of a scientific revela- 
tion regarding another life, and hence to find a work appear im- 
mediately on a voyage of discovery in a portion of interstellar 
space, with the accompaniment of survival after death, is an in- 
cident well calculated to stimulate the imagination beyond all 
bounds. Indeed, the situation in the psychological world, of the 
unscientific sort, as met by this book, may be compared in some 
respects to the age of Columbus, and M. Flournoy's book to that 
of Defoe on the adventures of Robinson Crusoe, except that 
Flournoy carefully dispels the illusions which he conjures up in 
the name of spiritualism. Both the title and the subject matter 
suggest this comparison. 

It is always the unknown, accompanied by the conviction that 
there is a reality in it to be reduced to the known, that offers the 
most attractive field of interest and exploration to the human 
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mind, and it matters not whether it is inspected by the philoso- 
pher, the scientist, the religious devotee, the litterateur, or -the 
common man. All can revel in it with equal impunity and de- 
light. The discovery of Columbus found the human mind in 
this condition. The existence of a new world was itself a ro- 
mance, and truth could easily compete with fiction in the supplies 
which new knowledge and hope offered to an insatiable curiosity. 
Homer and his creations were disappearing in the limbo of 
mythology, and men were fast becoming accustomed to the prosaic 
life of facts, made all the more uninteresting by the increased 
struggle for existence due to an increased population. Hence, a 
new world dawned upon hope and imagination as a refuge from 
the problems of civilization and a stimulus to the unwearied flight 
which the human mind is wont to take on the wings of poetry 
and fiction. 

Now, psychical research, even though it may not have accom- 
plished as much in the way of discovery as Columbus, certainly 
holds out definite hopes and promises to human interest. It has 
kept the religious mind on the qui vive for evidence of its most 
precious belief, while it has offered to some sceptical convictions 
a refuge from despair. M. Flournoy has taken advantage of this 
psychological situation, even though he expects to disenchant it, 
and has couched his work in terms that must tempt the wary 
and unwary alike into the labyrinths of a new world. The ordi- 
nary spiritualist, however, is walking into a spider's parlor when 
he accepts this invitation. The book is a thorough piece of scien- 
tific work in most of its aspects, especially in its exposure of the 
spiritistic claims advanced for his medium. It leaves little to 
be desired for the sceptic. The title simply invites you into a 
fairy land, while the discussion reduces you relentlessly to the 
commonplaces of ordinary life and illusion. Nothing can rival 
the painstaking care with which the author has run down every 
clue upon which spiritism might rely for its support. 

The case is this. M. Flournoy, Professor of Psychology in 
Geneva, Switzerland, heard of one of the usual marvels in the 
circles of spiritism; and, not having any foolish dignities to re- 
spect, was not long in obtaining an introduction to the little 
coterie which was "investigating" the mediumship of a lady whom 
he denominates by the pseudonym "Mile. Smith." She was 
found to be a lady of considerable intelligence, of irreproachable 
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character, honest and sincere, and ready to submit her phenomena 
to investigation. M. Mournoy even says that she is beautiful, 
and that she accepts no payment for her experiments. Both of 
these qualities ought to attract the attention of the scientific mind. 
Mile. Smith goes into a trance and purports to be controlled by 
a spirit who calls himself Leopold, and claims to have been Joseph 
Balsamo, the hero of a book by Alexandre Dumas, but who is 
better known in history as the famous Cagliostro. Besides him, 
there appear the unfortunate Queen, Marie Antoinette, a Hindu 
princess of the fifteenth century, and a young man who claims to 
be reincarnated on the planet Mars. The last named individual 
gives the language which, he claims, is spoken on that planet, 
detailing both the alphabet from which it is constructed and its 
interpretation in French. He describes the manners of life there, 
and draws representations of the houses in which its people live 
and specimens of the animal and vegetable organisms there preva- 
lent. All of this has a most delightful flavor of romance, and 
it is given in a detail which cannot be expected here. The reader 
must go to the original or to the translation for a satisfactory 
account of the facts. The latter is fortunately accessible, and, I 
must say, has been unusually well done. The only exception 
that can be taken to it regards the abbreviation of the original, 
which is a misfortune for the scientific mind that is either unable 
or has not the time to examine the fuller account in French. 
To the one or the other, however, I must refer the reader for one 
of the most extraordinary books of the day, so well calculated is 
it to exact attention for the obscure phenomena of psychical re- 
search from those who have hitherto been content to play the 
part of scientific Philistines. 

In all its external features, at least, the case is like the many 
instances of alleged spirit control. Mile. Smith is wholly un- 
conscious of what she does and illustrates in a remarkable degree 
what subconscious mentation can do to imitate the requirements 
of reality. The impersonations take the form of alleged re- 
incarnations. It seems that spiritualism expresses itself in 
France in terms of that doctrine. The author discusses three 
types of it, the Martian, the Eoyal, and the Hindu cycles. Each 
represents a very plausible appearance; but only one of them, 
the Hindu instance, offers any serious difficulty to explanation by 
the author along the lines of normal psychology and psychiatry, 
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The alleged reincarnation on the planet Mars is a remarkable 
production; that of Marie Antoinette is much less interesting. 
The Hindu reincarnation appears the most real, as it contains 
some features calculated to satisfy the demands of personal iden- 
tity, though explicable by stretching the hypothesis of resurrected 
memories. In other words, examination showed that there was 
not the slightest evidence that spirits had anything to do with 
the production of the phenomena, but that they were the uncon- 
scious production of Mile. Smith's own mind in the trance con- 
dition, playing on the obscure recollections of her own experi- 
ence and receiving its impulse to do this from her normal con- 
viction that her ease was spiritistic. 

The alleged inhabitant of Mars shows few, if any, resources in 
Mile. Smith's memory except the most general outlines, but the 
impersonation is exceedingly rich in the material of spontaneous 
fabrication. In fact, this particular case is nothing but "the base- 
less fabric of a dream." The language, alphabet, representa- 
tions of houses, animals and plants are shown to be unquestiona- 
bly nothing but the production of Mile. Smith's imagination in 
this unconscious state, worked out with marvelous originality and 
consistency. The products find their exact analogy in ordinary 
dreams. The language betrays its spurious character in its con- 
structive resemblance to the French, which is Mile. Smith's native 
tongue. Besides, there is not a vestige of anything leading to 
the identity of "the person who claims this reincarnation on the 
planet Mars, and nothing otherwise that is plausible or probable. 
It is simply a pretty creation of the subliminal imagination, bent 
on producing something sufficiently unlike terrestrial realities to 
deceive the unwary; and it is one of the most appalling things in 
nature for the psychologist and moralist to be thus confronted 
with the devilish tendencies of unconscious mental action. We 
can hold the normal consciousness responsible, but the subcon- 
sciousness never. It seems constrained to fool us, but is not 
astute enough to accomplish its aim. It has, in this instance, 
however, played a wonderful game, whose trickery it is the merit 
of M. Flournoy to have exposed. 

The impersonation of Marie Antoinette is less remarkable^in 

:all its superficial characteristics. It has no features which are 

not easily explicable by the resurrection of Mile. Smith's own 

knowledge of that unfortunate queen's history, and the influence 

vol. clxxi. — no. 528. 47 
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of ideation upon the histrionic representation of that queen's 
manners and character. 

M. Flournoy confesses to some inexplicable phenomena in the 
Hindu impersonation. There are traces of the Hindu lan- 
guage and some remote historical incidents of a very early period 
that cannot be ascribed to the "medium's" fabricating imagina- 
tion. The supposition that Mile. Smith had at some time heard 
or seen enough of the facts, now wholly forgotten and unrecog- 
nizable when produced, and cropping up unconsciously as spirit 
messages, seems so improbable or difficult of proof that M. Plour- 
noy admits being puzzled. But the entire success with which 
he discredits the alleged Martian phenomena, lends its support 
to the probability that the Hindu impersonation is precisely like 
it. For me it is not specially puzzling at all. I think that his 
theory of secondary personality is more easily applied to the 
Hindu case than the author supposes. Apparently, it is the im- 
probability that Mile. Smith had seen or read the book in which 
the facts are found that excites M. Flournoy's wonder. But, as 
the amount of the Hindu language delivered is very small, and 
the historical incidents mentioned in that princess' life are very 
few, it is easy to imagine the reading enough of it in some cata- 
logue, newspaper, or article to account for their appearance in 
this pseudo-spiritistic form. 

But what is so delightful in M. Plournoy's work is his scien- 
tific appreciation of the psychological problem before him, and 
the thorough way in which he has proceeded to deal with it, at 
least in all respects that concern the claims of spiritism. Noth- 
ing can equal the patience and perseverance with which he has 
pursued every clue to an explanation of the phenomena in terms 
of what we know in normal psychology. The incidents that would 
strike the ordinary mind as mysterious, or even miraculous, are 
easily reduced to simple and well-known phenomena of mind. 
Every nook and corner of the case is investigated, and no stone 
is left unturned for vestiges of subconscious mental action on the 
part of Mile. Smith to account for the facts, and the success is 
as great as the effort. In so far as the evidence is concerned, 
the spiritist is left without any support for his theory. All this 
is accompanied with a most delightful sense of humor and a 
keen irony that might be called malicious, if it were not so just 
and the victims of it so deserving of this polite form of ridicule. 
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There is apparent in some of it a suppressed feeling of ridicule 
that may he due to the necessity of being respectful toward the 
people whose kindness was instrumental in securing an opportu- 
nity to investigate the case. The style of presentation is most 
charming. In fact, the work is an excellent novel in all but the 
facts, and, in these, it is science of the best kind, wherever it 
applies psychological analysis to the refutation of spiritism. In 
this respect, it is beyond praise, and should be read by every 
man who is tempted to dabble in that subject. 

Its chief interest, however, lies in the influence that it must 
exert upon the general course of psychical research. That subject 
has been so ignored and misunderstood by the scientific Philis- 
tine that he could not be persuaded by any important fact to 
touch it. He passed it by on the other side, holding his nose, 
or sneering at its alleged phenomena. But M. Flournoy has 
taught this supercilious class a lesson. He has shown that there 
are phenomena which have all the external characteristics of dis- 
carnate spirits, and yet are amenable to explanation without such 
a resource, though only on the condition that the most amazing 
subconscious mental activity be admitted, and admitted in a form 
that shows no trace of an automatic character. The outcome 
it will be interesting to watch. I shall expect the scientific Philis- 
tine to accept the book with great applause, as it affords such a 
fine text with which to lecture spiritualism. Psychical research 
will become at once a very important department of investiga- 
tion. 

Scepticism, of course, is most welcome in this subject which 
leads so close to the madhouse, but what a comment on the pre- 
tended scientific spirit, that it will give no quarter to a subject 
until its own preconceived opinions have been substantiated by 
some one who has not stood on his dignity in regard to the facts. 

But, in spite of M. Mournoy's emphatic rejection of spiritism, 
he believes in telepathy, or thought transference, telekinesis, or 
the movement of physical objects without contact, and lucidity, 
or clairvoyance! It is apparent, however, that he does not rely 
wholly upon the phenomena of Mile. Smith for his convictions on 
these subjects. He seems to indorse telepathy on the collective 
evidence published by the Society for Psychical Eesearch, and 
telekinesis upon personal experiments with Eusapia Palladino. 
Clairvoyance he seems to adopt without any evidence that I can 
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discover, and lie combines telepathy and clairvoyance to explain 
some of his own facts, which he fears might otherwise be amena- 
ble to the spiritistic theory. But there is something very strange 
in this acceptance of these supernormal phenomena, though M. 
Elournoy does not regard them as supernormal at all ! He puts 
a very peculiar meaning on this term. He speaks as if it were 
convertible with the supernatural. He considers these processes 
as perfectly natural, and in the case of telepathy speaks of it as 
something rather to be expected than doubted ! You would sup- 
pose that the "supernormal" sustained the same relation to the 
"normal" that hyperaesthesia sustains to aesthesia; but no, it is 
made equivalent to the supernatural, and this assumption simply 
annihilates all rational perspective in the case. Let us examine 
his position in regard to these several remarkable powers, which 
he attributes so easily to the human mind without supposing them 
to be anything more than normal and natural. 

It must be conceded, at the outset, that M. Mouraoy has in- 
vestigated and analyzed the facts bearing upon these hypotheses 
with something like the same method and care as he did those 
claiming to be spiritistic ; but he is, nevertheless, distinctively less 
cautious in his convictions. He appears to be so ready to accept 
these theories as natural and normal, that he finds no such reason 
to be sceptical as he supposes is obligatory in regard to spiritism. 
Take, for instance, his indorsement of Eusapia Palladino. He 
does not state a single fact in proof of her genuineness. We have 
only the author's ipse dixit. This is all the more amazing after 
Dr. Eichard Hodgson's exposure of that clever fraud. No case of 
that kind should be admitted without letting us into the knowl- 
edge of the facts. Of course, it can be said that it is no part of 
the present work to discuss her phenomena But this, taken in 
connection with her exposure, is all the more reason for silence 
unless good evidence beyond an ipse dixit be produced. A theory 
based upon experiments with Eusapia Palladino, and designed 
to explain some of the phenomena observed in the case of Mile. 
Smith, should come with far better credentials than are here 
offered. The author's illusion about the "natural" betrays him, 
in this instance, into a disposition to credit phenomena that are 
far more revolutionary in physical science than spirits can pos- 
sibly be either in physics or psychology. The reason for this 
judgment I shall give again. 
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Let us examine M. Flournoy's example of telekinesis in the 
ease of Mile. Smith. Two oranges were found removed from 
their places, under circumstances involving either the dishonesty 
or the mal-observation of the witnesses, as alternatives to explan- 
ation by telekinesis. M. Flournoy offers the choice between these 
hypotheses and the subconscious action of Mile. Smith; though 
it is evident that he inclines to telekinesis. This is fair enough ; 
but I am amazed to find that no such care is taken to examine 
the facts and their conditions as was shown when exposing the 
claims of Leopold, Marie Antoinette and the mysterious Martian. 
There are two ineradicable defects in the author's treatment of 
the case here. First, he is apparently ready to attach weight to 
mere testimony, and that of the parties interested in their theory. 
Secondly, he has not applied carefully to the phenomena his own 
hypothesis of secondary personality, while that supposition seems 
to me entirely adequate to its explanation. M. Flournoy does 
not give us the full details, as they should be given in so impor- 
tant a matter. We should know the exact amount of time in- 
volved in the occurrence of the phenomena, the occupation of the 
witnesses, their position in the room and in relation to Mile. 
Smith, their capacities for observing facts of this sort, and every 
little incident bearing upon a complete record of the observed 
facts. But there is not a word of this, and apparently no con- 
ception of the necessity for such details. It is all the more re- 
markable, after the author's scepticism of his witnesses' testi- 
mony for spiritism, that he should be less stringent in his methods 
when it is only a matter of telekinesis! Evidently, this is so 
natural and normal a process that it does not need careful veri- 
fication. Moreover, after observing, in other connections, the 
readiness with which Mile. Smith passes into and out of a trance 
without retaining any memory of it, why does not M. Flournoy 
refer to this fact as probably affording a clue to the explication 
of the case ? Let me mention the instance of his walk with Mile. 
Smith, in which she went into a trance, suggested visiting the 
house of a friend, and awakened to know nothing of it and feel- 
ing very much embarrassed at her action. A better instance of 
this is that of writing a letter. She sat down to write a note to 
M. Flournoy, and in the midst of it passed off into a trance, and 
finished the letter in the language and incidents of one of the 
subconscious personalities. She mailed it, and never knew any- 
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thing regarding this latter part of the letter until the fact was 
called to her attention by M. Flournoy. 

Now, it would be easy to apply the same causes and conditions 
to the explanation of the throwing of the oranges, especially in 
the absence of all adequate accounts of the circumstances, and it 
is surprising that a man of M. Flournoy's usual scientific aeute- 
ness has not seen this. What is to hinder us from supposing 
that Mile. Smith suddenly passed into the trance (a fact which 
M. Flournoy records over and over again), and threw the oranges 
without being noticed by the other persons in the room, and then 
awoke without any knowledge of her actions? M. Flournoy 
makes a few general observations in the direction of such an 
hypothesis, but he does not urge it with the enthusiasm displayed 
in applying the same theory against spiritism. He seems to think 
that telekinesis does not exact any serious objection from belief. 
As for myself, I must say that I do not think there is one iota of 
rational evidence for any such phenomena, and I should regard 
it as much more exposed to scientific objections than spiritism, 
which he is at so much pains to disprove. The same can be said 
of clairvoyance. I have never seen any adequate evidence of such 
a power, and I think M. Flournoy is persuaded to accept it much 
more because he thinks it a weapon with which to combat spirit- 
ism than on the grounds of scientific evidence. 

I come next to his consideration of telepathy. He recognizes 
that this doctrine is not accepted by the scientific world in any 
form whatever, but he does not flinch under this. His attitude, 
however, toward scepticism regarding it is very curious. He ex- 
presses surprise that any one should have difficulties regarding it. 
This process which the scientific world scouts as absurd, as revo- 
lutionary in both physics and psychology, and as supernormal in 
every sense of the word, M. Flournoy regards as very probable 
a priori. 

Psychical research ought to be very easy after such a ver- 
dict as this. It seems not even necessary to strain at camels. 
At any rate, the psychical researcher can stand and look on with 
a malicious smile, while the sceptic proclaims without evidence 
that telepathy is a very probable thing and one of the most natu- 
ral things in the world. The plight of M. Flournoy's admirers 
here will be amusing, if they have laughed at the claims of tele- 
pathy. They are called on to be very sceptical if the phenomena 
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claim to be spiritistic, but very credulous if they are only tele- 
pathic, telekinetic, or clairvoyant! 

I must say, however, that I do not share M. Flournoy's 
tractable disposition regarding telepathy. I do not think it in- 
trinsically probable, nor easy to believe on any evidence but that 
afforded by the most careful experiments. At its very best, it is 
nothing more than a name for coincidences, whose cause and ex- 
planation are yet to be determined. The popular mind makes it 
a most extraordinary power. It is endowed with unlimited access 
to the person's memory whose mind is read. But there is no 
adequate evidence for such a process: in fact, there is not one 
iota of respectable evidence for it. The only telepathy that can 
lay the slightest claim to recognition on scientific grounds, is the 
transmission of present active states of consciousness; and, in 
fact, it is probably the psychical researchers alone who admit 
this much. But such a thing as the selective telepathy necessary 
to reproduce personal identity is without any experimental sup- 
port. Consequently, when a man uses the term, he must show 
that he is able to meet its responsibilities. M. Flournoy does 
nothing of this kind. He says enough to discredit telepathy of 
all kinds in his treatment of the only facts in his case that could 
possibly lay any claim to that explanation, and yet considers 
it something that may be taken for granted apparently without 
evidence. But that a man can sit down and gravely assume, 
without experimental proof, a sort of infinite access by some sub- 
liminal process to the memories of any living mind that the tele- 
pathic subject chooses to select, and yet claim to be scientific, is 
something that transcends my idea of science. I do not see why 
a man would take offense at spiritism after such a leap as that. 

It all comes from the baseless assumption that spirits are 
supernatural and telepathy natural. I can conceive the very re- 
verse of this, namely, that telepathy should be considered super- 
natural and spirits natural. M. Flournoy ought to know that 
modern idealism makes all talk about the natural as useless as 
the supernatural. When everything is natural, the term has no 
explanatory value whatever. In Greek thought, when the term 
was convertible with the physical and opposed to the immaterial, 
it had some importance; but, the moment that it became con- 
vertible with the uniform or invariably constant, it lost its value 
as an instrument for supporting a materialistic and mechanical 
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view of the cosmos. But to me telepathy, even in the only form 
that has any scientific, or alleged scientific, credentials, so far 
from being natural in any accepted use of that term as a name 
for the constant and uniform, is so exceptional as simply to throw 
the reins loose to the maddest sort of philosophic speculation. 

But let us concede with M. Flournoy that telepathy is "natu- 
ral" and spirits "supernatural." How can he oppose telepathy 
to spiritism, unless he qualifies it with the power to effect all that 
might most rationally be attributed to spirits. I make bold to 
say that there are conditions under which a spiritistic theory is 
easier to believe than the telepathic. These conditions are that 
the contents of what purport to be discarnate communications be 
appropriate to the proof of personal identity. We should, of 
course, prefer to know something of the process by which the 
limitations of our access to a transcendental world can be over- 
come. But, as we must inductively form our hypothesis in any 
case, all suppositions to bridge this chasm must stand on the same 
footing; and, if the unity of the phenomena is best represented 
by inferring the continuance of an individual consciousness after 
death, we may consider the process of communication to be what 
we please. Besides, even as a conceded process telepathy is not 
anything that is known in the usual sense of that term. It is only 
a name for certain facts which require a causal explanation. It 
is convenient for limiting evidential claims, but it is not explana- 
tory. But now, if telepathy be once granted as a fact, no matter 
what conception we take of it as a process, we have a phenomenon 
of the transmission of thought independently of the ordinary im- 
pressions of sense, and we should be violating no scientific princi- 
ples if we supposed that, under favorable conditions, a transcen- 
dental consciousness might be able to intromit a message into a 
living mind. After telepathy is admitted, it is but a question of 
evidence to settle whether we are probably in communication with 
a, discarnate spirit. If the phenomena alleged to be spirit mes- 
sages represent what the proof of personal identity demands, a 
discarnate consciousness is the most natural supposition in 
the case. This conception of the matter is strongly reinforced by 
the fact that telepathy between the living, so far as we have any 
right to assume it at all, is limited to the present active states 
of consciousness, and shows no tendency to select its data with 
reference to the reproduction of personal identity, with its syn- 
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thetic character and command of memory. With that limitation, 
we should have to suppose the continuance of consciousness after 
death to explain the facts. Without that limitation, we have a 
theory infinitely larger than the spiritistic, and wholly- without 
any analogies in either physics or psychology. Hence, on a priori 
grounds, I see no reason for assuming any antagonism between 
the telepathic and the spiritistic theories. Once assumed, unless 
its limits are defined, telepathy becomes an evidential difficulty 
against the spiritistic doctrine ; but, when it begins to take on the 
proportions of infinitude, it plays into the hands of its com- 
petitor, which conforms to the demand that a process shall be 
finite if it expects scientific recognition. 

But it is precisely because his data do not represent any evi- 
dence of personal identity that M. Flournoy is justified in reject- 
ing the spiritistic theory in his special case. It is not because 
telepathy is either a normal process or a function incompatible 
with the operation of discarnate souls. Leopold, Marie Antoin- 
ette, and the Martian inhabitant ought to have given us some 
evidence of personal identity, as in the "communicators" of the 
Piper case, if Mile. Smith expects us to believe in spirits, and it 
is their absolute failure to satisfy this demand that justifies M. 
Flournoy's sceptical position. Had he treated telepathy, teleki- 
nesis and clairvoyance in the same spirit, no criticism whatever 
could have been directed against his conclusions. But his toler- 
ance of these theories and the possible amenability of what may 
be called theDandiran,theVignier, and the Burnier incidents to a 
supernormal explanation, as the author apparently squints toward 
that possibility owing to the conjectural character of the evidence 
against it, might suggest to the spiritist the following hypothesis. 
Taking what we know of secondary personality and its various 
forms, we might assume it to be, as ordinarily known, only a 
transitional state to the conditions which might bring the sub- 
ject into communication with a transcendental world. But it 
would in all cases be most naturally accompanied, on this suppo- 
sition, by all sorts of difficulties and confusions in the communi- 
cations from that world, betraying various abilities and inabili- 
ties to communicate, and there might be conditions in which the 
whole impulse to represent the facts as "communications" from 
that source should come from a transcendental stimulus, while 
the representations of the facts should come wholly from the sub- 
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ject's own mental action, and be distorted as secondary personality 
must inevitably distort its data. The whole of the modern theory 
of hallucination supports this view. Hallucinations are found to 
be due to what are called secondary stimuli — that is, stimuli that 
are not co-ordinated with the sense in which the hallucination 
appears, and so not representative of the world that causes them. 
In such a process, vestiges of spirit messages might slip through, 
and the conditions affecting the possibility of communication 
present so many difficulties that the attempt to deliver anything 
genuine might have to be given up. To illustrate from his own 
case; if Mile. Smith's secondary personality can secure its stimu- 
lus, but not its representations, from her normal memory and 
experience, or convictions, it is quite conceivable that the same 
state should receive its stimulus, but not its representation of the 
facts, from the transcendental world, while a few veridical, 
though fragmentary, messages of the genuine sort might slip 
through in the fluctuation of the conditions embodied in the 
secondary state. The incidents that appear to be supernormal 
acquisitions of knowledge, in the absence of satisfactory proof 
that they are resurrected memories of Mile. Smith's childhood, 
might be instances of this success, obtainable only on opportune 
occasions, while the conditions remain generally impervious to 
such communications. In this way, we might unify the super- 
normal aspects of M. Flournoy's case with those that show such 
remarkable characteristics of secondary personality. 

I am, of course, very far from accepting any such view of the 
case. On the contrary, I think it wholly an instance of secondary 
personality, and that telepathy, telekinesis, and clairvoyance 
should have received no tolerance in this book where the evidence 
for them is wholly wanting. But, if M. Flournoy thus accepts 
them, he must expect to meet trouble in his disposal of the Dandi- 
ran, Vignier, and Burnier incidents, with which he is evidently 
impressed, in spite of his reference of them to possible memories 
of his medium. So far as his evidence is concerned, these theories 
should have received less tolerance at his hands. It is his illusion 
about their being normal and natural that leads him into this 
course. Moreover, for a man who so heartily rejects the super- 
natural, his invocation of sympathy from the orthodox by a con- 
fession of faith, when he refuses to accept that criterion in spir- 
itism but applies the most rigid criteria of scientific proof, is a 
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contradiction as well as an exhibition of pious cant unworthy of 
a man who claims to respect science. The only hope of the re- 
ligious consciousness, if it is to reconcile itself with science, is 
to be tolerant of spiritism rather than telepathy, telekinesis, and 
clairvoyance, and to abandon the criterion of mere faith for that 
of scientific proof. Hence, having accepted the jurisdiction of a 
scientific court, the author should have bowed to its canons. 

Not to press this criticism, however, the chief importance of 
the work lies in its tendency to stimulate investigation of a sub- 
ject that has been too long neglected. Psychical research has a 
grim Nemesis and scepticism a Medusa head in the author's 
admission of telepathy, telekinesis, and clairvoyance, but this sin 
will not destroy the scientific merits of a work that offers our 
Philistines their only hope of minimizing the significance of the 
Piper phenomena. 

James H. Hyslop. 



